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began to break out ; truth could not be en- 
tirely muzzled ; there were traitors even in 
the obedient army of critics who owed al- 
legiance to Jupiter Touans ; there were 
friends of the exiled victims who occasion- 
ally spoke out. Sometimes a journal re- 
volted and boldly hoisted the foreign stand- 
ard of art. Heretics arose and maintained 
that although the pianoforte might be one 
Allah, it nevertheless had a plurality of 
prophets. Then very fair native executants 
grew up around us ; and somehow or other, 
by this means and that, by rivalry from 
within and pressure from without, the 
barriers were forced and piano playing was 
no longer a monopoly in Loudon. And 
then the ruling dynasty of criticism, with 
its wise conservative policy, gave way. It 
could not resist the tide of popular feeling, 
and it wasted no needless strength in at- 
tempting to do so. Rubinstein and Clara 
Schumann came back in peace, and were 
even cordially received, the mentors of the 
public standing aloof in cold yet not hostile 
dignity. The market was again open. Actu- 
ally, as is usually the case with free trade, 
our own art manufactures did not suffer ; 
for they were good of their kind and could 
stand friendly competition. There need 
have been no monopoly after all : the world 
was wide enough for many pianists. And 
yet so grudging is English criticism that 
even now, after so much of the old protec- 
tionist prejudice has been knocked on the 
head, it looks with jealous eyes on every re- 
cruit into the ranks of pianists. To the 
men and women who have made a reputation, 
among us criticism will extend its gracious 
patronage, foreigners though they be ; the 
tide is too strong to resist it in that direction. 
But on the true artist, of whom the bulk of 
audiences know little, a colder glance can 
safely be thrown. We have at the present 
moment in London a pianist who occupies a 
dual public capacity. With -his audiences 
he stands in high popularity ; his marveh 
lous, almost preternatural command of the 
instrument, his wonderful execution, and— 
to use a paradox— his dexterity with the left 
hand, are marked at every performance with 
increasing wonder and respect. With the 
critics, on the other hand.'he is incompris, or 
rather ignored. He is simply experiencing 
the fate of all great pianists in England 
during their earliest and best years. Criti- 
cism is eminently conservative : at all events 
the criticism which deals with pianists is so. 
It objects, it impedes, it throws every ob- 
stacle in the way of the executant. If the 
latter is fortunate enough to survive the im- 
pediment placed in his. way, if the voice of 
public opinion declares~unnristakably in his 
favor, criticism veers rouud and heads the 
current. Then nothing can be too strong to 
say in favor of the artist. But he must 
needs pass this uncomfortable probation ; 
he must weather the time of storm and the 
time of cold and sullen calm, before the goal 
is his. And this is Mr. Wehli's position 
now, as it was the position of Herr Rubin- 
stein, Mdlle. Clauss, and Mdme. Schumann. 
Mr. James M. Wehli comes among us with 
the best credentials. He is only a new 
pianist so far as London audiences are con- 
cerned ; for he has enjoyed a brilliant career 
in America and on the Continent. Four 
years ago, Thalbevg discovered him in Shef- 
field, where Wehli -was a simple teacher of 
music. The great pianist was struck with 
the latent power exhibited in the playing of 
the Sheffield teacher. He requested him to 



repeat the performance.; he solicited other 
morceaux ; ultimately he proposed that 
Wehli should play with him in jmblic. The 
duet — it was the famous fantasia on two 
pianos from "Norma" — came off at Leeds, 
with the happiest results. The good York- 
shire audience were astounded at the sudden 
apparition of so much local talent: But 
Wehli, though a quiet teacher, was at that 
time no mere provincial tyro. He had led a 
brilliant life in Germany. Accredited from 
court to court by high recommendations, he 
had played before the Emperor of Austria, 
the Emperor and Empress of Russia, the 
Viceroy of Egypt, the Grand Duke of Baden, 
before Maximilian, then an Austrian Arch- 
duke, previous to the fatal blunder and 
martyrdom in Mexico ; he had penetrated 
into Turkey, where the Sultan sent for him 
and expressed his sense of pleasure in a 
manner as satisfactory as it was Oriental. 
He had also played before our own Queen. 
Laden with presents from all quarters, and 
wearing the order of the Medjidie, and 
decorations from all quarters (he had one 
from Ring Otho, and several from the de- 
posed rulers of Italy.) Wehli appears at 
this point to have thrown up his brilliant 
prospects and retired into private and indeed 
obscure life. In this he was actuated, we 
believe, by personal and family reasons. 
From his retreat in Sheffield Thalberg drew 
him forth ; and after a tour through France 
and a lengthened journey throughout Amer- 
ica, reaping everywhere fortune and honor, 
he appeared in London at the Russell Con- 
certs. Even among the olla podrida forming 
a Promenade Concert audience there were 
sufficient connoisseurs to detect the extra- 
ordinary merit of the new pianist. In the 
more cultivated anditoria in which he has 
since appeared, Wehli's talent has received 
strong and emphatic ratification. 

He is indeed no common artist. A pupil 
of Toinaschek, educated in Germany, he is 
a disciple of no specific school. Severe and 
pure as Thalberg, yet fervid as Liszt, and 
with all Chopin's poetic delicacy, he stands 
alone in the combination of the qualities 
which singly characterize the great artists of 
the pianoforte His execution is prodigious ; 
his rapid passages of sixths and thirds es- 
pecially good. That left hand of his is in- 
vested with marvellous power ; with it alone 
he can do more than most performers with 
two ; rendering scale passages and cadenzas 
while the air and bass are sustained, and all 
with a clearness and precision that excite 
our natural wonder. But these are no mere 
tonrs de main with Mr. Wehli ; his compo- 
sitions are, however wonderful as mere 
problems of execution, strictly artistic as 
well. As composer and as executant he 
limits himself to the true confines of art ; 
and his compositions are. well made, having 
a clear design and rounded and perfect form. 
His wrist passages are astonishing; and in 
massive harmonies his execution produces 
an admirable effect ; the effect of his deli- 
cate progressions of light and shade, com- 
bined with constant sweetness of tone has 
rarely been equalled, never, we think, sur- 
passed ; while in the style of piece to which 
he largely inclines— a brilliant shower of ar- 
peggio with the air carried on in the lower 
part of the keyboard, his clear, crisp touch 
and the excellency of his technique produce 
the happiest effects. In short, Wehli, as a 
thorough master of his instrument, has few 
living rivals. But he has much cold oppo- 
sition to live through and live down — the 



opposition which, ■ foiled in its wish to de- 
nounce, chooses to ignore. If he remains 
long enough with us we shall yet see him 
recognized by the arbiters of taste as a 
thorough pianist. The only fear is, that, 
awed by an insular coldness which is no less a 
phenomena of the artistic than the .material 
atmosphere of England, lie may take his 
departure for the more genial lands which 
know him. In this he would but emulate 
the sad instances of great pianists before him. 

CHURCH MUSIC. 



THE POWEBS THAT BE. 



With regard to church music, these are 
many and various. It would be a wonder if 
the case were otherwise, because the matter 
is one upon which everybody thinks himself 
or. herself quite capable of exercising au- 
thority. The injunction, "let each be fully 
persuaded in his own mind," is made to 
apply even to the accessories of religion, 
and, as it argues competence to form a right 
opinion, people dogmatize upon church 
music pretty much as they do upon free 
grace. Unhappily, the result is not so harm- 
less in the one ease as in the other. A man's 
opinion about election concerns nobody but 
himself, so long as he refrains from boring 
his neighbors; but his views of church 
music may, and often" do, produce a great 
deal of mischief or ridicule. It is a remark- 
able phenomenon, this assumption -of a right 
to a voice upon subjects which require the 
most careful study. We all know that every- 
body is a born educator, and naturally en- 
dowed with the ability to walk into a school 
and teach the master his business. So it is 
with statesmanship, for, if we may believe 
our ears, nine out of every ten people are 
law-makers, but have somehow got mis- 
placed. And so it is with church music, a 
sound judgment upon which is as coolly 
taken for granted as is anything admitted to 
be beyond possible dispute. Why this, and, 
if this, why no more ? Ought not the same 
people to assume a knowledge of engine- 
driving and navigation ? Perhaps they 
would, but for the fact that on such matters 
everybody else would find them out. As 
regards education, xiolitics, and music, how- 
ever, they may dogmatize very stupidly, 
and their neighbors, not only be none the 
wiser, but credit them with being marvel- 
lously sage folk. So much is the world out 
of joint. 

The powers that be in church music, as in 
everything else, are legal and illegal. We 
will look at each in order, giving precedence 
to the clergyman as in duty bound. He 
may be one of three classes, and belong 
either to the musical, the meddling, or the 
easy-going of his' ilk. Among these the first 
is often the worst, because he has /just 
enough knowledge to make him dangeroi\s. 
As a rule, the musical clergyman is "high," 
and, therefore, {riven to the perpetration of 
anachronisms. That is to say, he tries to 
take his nineteenth century congregation 
back to pre-Reformation times, so far as their 
worship is concerned. . In music this is 
easily done, for are there not Gregorians, 
and cannot the dullest sing in unison ? So 
Gregorian unisons have it all their own way, 
and the result, terrible, to endure under any 
circumstances, is made worse by the clergy- 
man's musical acquirements. Had he none 
of these it is very probable that his organist 
would temper the wind to v the shorn lambs 
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of the flock, by modernizing his harmonies, 
and generally toning down the crudities of 
the old world stuff he has to play. But the 

. musical clergyman is far too ■wide-awake to 
permit such doings. He pounces upon a 
post-Beformation passage with unerring in- 
stinct/and insists uponhaving the full chord 
upon the subdominant follow that on the 
dominant wherever possible. Of course, 
there are some musical clergymen who, in 
that capacity, are level with the times ; but 
they are phenomenal, and, when found, 
ought to be made a note of. The meddling 
clergyman has no knowledge at all of. that 
with which he interferes, possessing in its 
stead a paramount notion that what he has a 
right to do ought to be done. He is a very 
troublesome and often ridiculous person, 
delivering the most astounding opinions, in 
the ex cathedra manner born of the pulpit, 
with an air of conviction wonderful to be- 
hold. He has his own notions- about 
psalmody, services, and voluntaries, which, 
when made intelligible (a result not often 
achieved), are as amusing as they are im- 
practicable or absurd. He is, however, often 
neutralized where the organist is a tactician. 
His ignorance renders it an easy matter to 
influence him without appearing to do so, 
and to make him believe he leads, when in 
reality he is led. Only in this way can he 
be managed, for open opposition would 
bring on a manvais quart d'heure. The 
easy-going clergyman can hardly be' called a 
power in church m*sic at all, since he lets 
that institution go its own way. Moreover, 
he is fast disappearing from the land, which, 
in some respects, perhaps, is well. He knows 
nothing about music of any sort, and cares 
nothing. In church he is conscious o'f it as 
giving him a little rest, and iiine to look 
about him, not with pastoral anxiety after 
the absentees, but rather with a vague curi- 
osity as to those present. Of course he is a 
pleasant man to deal with, and his organist 
is the envy of less fortunate neighbors. The 
influence of the, clergy upon church music 
is hardly what it might be if all this be true. 
In some quarters there is no zeal ; in others, 
zeal exists but without knowledge : and 
where the two are found together, the re- 
sultant efforts are often, in favor of retro- 
gression rather than progress. 

Another legal power is found in the 
organist, with whom, indeed, ought to rest 
the virtual control, of the music. Unfortu- 
nately, he does* noit always deserve his 
rights ; and when he does, sometimes fails 
to obtain them by want of tact. He is too 
often opinionated, and not a little conceited, 
the reason being that he has probably moved 
in a very small world. The organ is a soli- 
tary and a fascinating instrument, keeping 
its devotee apart by himself and engrossing 
all his attention. So the organist comes to 
be a kind of musical hermit, who communes 
in secret with diapasons, and whose sphere 
is measured Ivy the number of "manuals." 
Thus isolated, the inevitable result follows. 
He regards himself and instrument as all in 
all, and is at no pains. to conceal, because he 
does not know, the limited circle within which 
he moves.. The organist must, however, be 
credited with zeal, and a constantly increas- 
ing knowledge of his special work. In 

. these days of ornate services he has heavy 
demands made upon him, very different to 
those in the old sleepy time when chanting 
the canticles, and singing through a couple, 
of psalms sufficed. Now, he is kept con- 
stantly at work, and, to his praise be it said, 



he generally does that fairly well. The only 
cause for regret is that his selfc-absorption in 
a machine has made him mechanical. We 
want to hear more "soul" in the playing, 
and more feeling in the singing of his choir. 
He has certain conventional tricks which 
duly appear now and then ; for example, he 
can imitate thunder, and represent the 
raging of the sea, but he rarely speaks to 
the heart through his instrument. By-and- 
by, perhaps, when he has taught his choir 
to be less perfunctory, to sing with at least 
the semblance of solemn devoutness and not 
with indecent haste, and to draw some faint 
distinction between words of sorrow and 
words of joy, he may make the organ 
eloquent, and not so much suggestive of 
mere wood and metal. 

The illegal powers .that be in church 
music spring up from among the congrega- 
tion by favor of wealth, position, or clerical 
indifference. Of course, the. irrepressible, 
devout female is chief among them. Most 
people know more or less of her and her 
ways. The parson knows her, sometimes 
well enough to sanction a " white lie " and 
be "not at home." The schoolmaster and 
mistress know her, and are almost daily 
lectured upon their several duties. The 
school children know her, not lovingly, for 
she gives them tracts (at so much per 100) 
instead of nuts and oranges. All the poor 
people in the parish know her, and her 
presence in their neighborhood is tele- 
graphed preparatory to a general ' ' putting 
to rights," for she has a sharp eye, a horta- 
tory tongue, and considerable firmness in 
withholding coal and bread tickets when not 
pleased. Lastly, the organist knows her 
and could show a large collection of little 
notes, asking him to play out with " Sound 
the loud timbrel," or warning Mm that his 
last Suiiday morning's in-voluntary was 
"positively operatic," and "quite shock- 
ing," or else drawing his attention to an en- 
closed tune (composed by a friend), and 
requesting its use in the very next service. 
She is a troublesome person, not lightly to 
be offended, and in many a church the 
music is pretty much what she wills it to be. 
We may take this lady, for brevity's sake, 
as representing a score of other influences 
springing from the congregation, but these 
are not all. The choir— especially if they 
be volunteers — have something to say, and 
often put the screw on sharply by threaten- 
ing to resign and leave the poor organist in 
the lurch ; and, lastly, there is the pre- 
centor — an imperlum in imperio, whose pow- 
ers being but vaguely defined, depend for 
their exercise upon the official's personal 
temperament. Such is the complication of 
influences that regulate our church music. 
The wonder is that so many cooks do not 
make the broth worse than it is. 
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HOW CHEOMOS ABE MADE. 



Chromo-Lithography is the art o r print- 
ing pictures from stone, in colors. The most 
difficult branch of it— which is now gener- 
ally implied when chromos are spoken of — is 
the art of reproducing oil paintings. When 
a chromo is made by a competent hand, it 
presents an exact counterpart of the original 
painting, with the delicate gradations of tints 
and shades, and with much of the spirit and 
tone of a production of the brush and pallet. 

To understand how chromos are made, the 
art of lithography must first be briefly ex- 



plained. The stone used in lithographing is 
a species of limestone found in Bavaria, and 
is wrought into thick slabs with finely-pol- 
ished surface. The drawing is made upon 
the slab with a sort of colored soap, which 
adheres to the stone and enters into a ohemi- 
cal combination with it after the application 
of certain acids and gums. When the draw- 
ing is complete, the slab is put on the press, 
and carefully dampened with a sponge. The 
oil color (or ink) is then applied with a com- 
mon printer's roller. Of course, the parts 
of the slab which contain no drawing, being 
wet, resist the ink ; while the drawing itself, 
being oily, repels the water, but retains the 
color applied. It is thus that, without a 
raised surface or incision — as in common 
printing, wood-cuts, and steel engravings — 
lithography produces printed drawings from 
a perfectly smooth stone. 

In a chromo, the first proof is a light 
ground-tint, covering nearly all the surface. 
It has only a mint, shadowy resemblance to 
the completed picture. It is in fact rather a 
shadow than an outline. The next proof,' 
from the second stone, contains all the shades 
of another color. This process is repeated 
again and again and again ; occasionally, as 
often as thirty times. We saw one proof, in 

fisit to Mr. Prang's establishment — a group 
cattle — that had passed through the press 
twelve times ; and it still bore a greater re- 
semblance to a spoiled colored photograph 
than to the charming picture which it sub- 
sequently became. The number of impres- 
sions, however, does not necessarily indicate 
the number of colors in a painting, because 
the colors and tints are greatly multiplied by 
combinations created in the process of print- 
ing one over another* la .twenty-five im- 
pressions, it is sometimes necessary and pos- 
sible to produce a hundred distinct shades. 

The last impression is made by an en- 
graved stone, which produces that resem- 
blance to canvas noticeable in all of Mr. 
Prang's finer specimens. English and Ger- 
man chromos, as a rule, do not attempt to 
give this delicate final touch, although it 
would seem to be essential in order to make 
a perfect imitation of a paiuting. 

The paper used is white, heavy " plate pa- 
per," of the best quality, which has to pass 
through a heavy press, sheet by sheet, before 
its surface is fit to receive an impression. 

The process thus briefly explained, wo 
need hardly add, requires equally great skill 
and judgment at every stage. A single er: or 
is instantly detected by the practiced eye in 
the finished specimen. The production of a 
chromo, if it is at all complicated, requires 
several months — sometimes several years — of 
careful preparation. The mere drawing of 
the different and entirely-detached parts on 
so many different stones is of itself a work 
that requires an amount of labor and a de- 
gree of skill, which, to a person unfamiliar 
with the process, would appear incredible. 
Still more difficult, and needing still greater 
skill, is the process of coloring. This de- 
mands a kuowledge which artists have hith - 
erto almost exclusively monopolized, aud, in 
addition to it, the practical familiarity of a 
printer with mechanical details. ' ' Drying " 
and "registering,'* are as important branches 
of the art of making chromos as drawing and 
coloring. On proper registering, for exam- 
ple, the entire possibility of producing a pic- 
ture at eveiy stage of its progress depends. 
" registering " is that part of a pressman's 
work which consists in so arranging the pa- 
per in the press, that it shall receive the im- 



